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THE 


LETTERNOTE METHOD, 


An easy System which 


TRAINS TO SING AT SIGHT 


FROM THE ORDINARY NOTES. 


























Its Tenets are these :— 


1, That METHOD involves a careful Graduation of the lessons, a thorough 


Treatment of every point studied, and an Elucidation of Principles as well as 
Facts. 


2. That the STAFF-NOTATION, taking it all round, is the BEST yet invented, 
affording peculiar advantages to the PLAYER, and also to the SIGHT-SINGER who 
understands his work. 


8, That the best systems of sight-singing are those founded upon the TONIC DO 
principle, because the KEY is a mere accident, but the SCALE is the TUNE, and 
it is by the relation which the sounds bear to the Tonic and to each other (not 
by their pitch upon the Stave) that the Vocalist sings. 


4, That the easiest possible mode of teaching on this principle is that termed 
LETTER-NOTE, which appends the Sol-fa initials to the ordinary notes, and ejther 
withdraws the letters gradually, or otherwise trains the pupil to dispense with their 
aid, 

5. That Letter-note provides the most direct INTRODUCTION possible to the 


staff notation, because the Pupil is trained from the OUTSET by means of the 
symbols employed in that notation. 


6. That Letter-note, while it is legible by every Player, gives the Singer all 
the AID derivable from a specially contrived notation. 


7. That the assistance of Letter-note in learning to sing is as LEGITIMATE 
and ADVANTAGEOUS as the “fingering” printed for the use of the Pupil-pianist. 


8. That, although the habitual use of Letter-note is quite unnecessary to the 
matured Sight-singer, it increases the reading power of the YOUTHFUL and the 
UNSKILLED, enabling them to attain an early familiarity with a better class of 
music, and thus cultivating a higher musical taste. 
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The Pioneers of the Singing Mobement.—/ Continued from page 81), 


WAITE ON CONGREGATIONAL PSALMODY. 


N examination of the best models of the 
psalm tune will confirm the principle 

we have laid down, that general and not 
special adaptation is their essential property. 


Look, for example, at the Old Hundredth, © 


Hanover, St. Ann’s, and all our best tunes, 
and you will find in them no solo, no duet, no 
trio, no repeat of the words, no fugue, no 
change of time, no piano and forte passages, 
no trifling phrase,—in a word nothing that 
would limit their general adaptation, or render 
them unbecoming the house or worship of 
God. The authors of these unexceptionably 
fine compositions well understood the nature 
of their task. ‘They knew that the psalm tune 
should be of a grave and sacred character ; 


that its melodies should be sweet, its har- - 


monies rich and varied, and that its principal 
excellence would consist in its general adap- 
tation to all the verses of a hymn or psalm. 
They could not have been guilty of the 
absurdity of writing a solo in a psalm tune. 
‘To them it would have appeared supremely 
ridiculous to silence a whole congregation at 
a given Jine in each verse, while two or three 
persons were singing a trio or duet. To con 
struct a psalm tune so as to compel a repeat 
of the whole or part of certain lines in every 
verse, would have been in their estimation 
an outrage upon common sense, and an insuit 
to the understanding of the people for whom 
jt was written. ‘To direct a given line in 
every verse to be sung piano, and another 
given line to be sung forte, without any regard 
to the sense and meaning of the line, would 
in their judgment, have been a disgrace even 
t achild. ‘To have inserted, a fugue in either 
of the lines of a psalm tune, would have been 
to necessitate such frequent and egregious 
absurdities as would to them have seemed 
nothing less than a desecration of the house 


of God. How comes it to pass that many of ' 


cur modern tunes contain all these monstrous 
incongruities? ‘The reason is obvious: their 
authors have never studied the matter. Many 
ot them are, doubiless, men of considerable 
musical talent and knowledge, but then they 
have never studied the nature and desiga of 
this species o! sacred music. Had they done 
so, or had they chosen some of the finest 
compositions as their models, they might have 
succeeded in producing tunes that would have 
been an hvnour to themselves and a blessing 
to the church. Here has been their mistake ; 
they have taken the first verse of a hymn or 
psalm, and composed their tunes to that. 








Overlooking the essential principle of the 
psalm tune, they have tried to give the best 
expression to the meaning of that particular 
verse, In this perhaps they may have suc- 
ceeded ; but the special fitness of their tunes 
for the words of the first verse has necessarily 
rendered them to a greater or less degree 
inappropriate to those of other verses, 

To those who are acquainted with the best 
specimens of the psalm tune, it would be 
utterly superfluous to say anything in their 
praise. Unhappily, however, these fine tunes 
are not extensively known. An acquaintance 
with their full harmony is a comparatively 
rare thing: perhaps the principal cause of 
this is the expensiveness of those books in 
which good arrangements of them are to be 
found. ‘The removal of this impediment to 
good psalmody has been contemplated in the 
preparation of the present volume; a con- 
siderable number of our finest tunes are now 
placed within the reach of every individual 
connected with our churches, Let these 
tunes be patiently and caretuily studied in 
all their parts until they can be sung with 
precision, We are quite aware that to some 
persons they will aot be very attractive at 
first; but we have full confidence that the 
better they are known, the more they will be 
admired. 

We lay great stress on the study of all the 
parts, for these tunes never appear to so great 
advantage as when they are sung with their 
full harmony, and by large masses of voices. 
Tunes of this class admit of great variety in 
the manner of singing them, and thus they 
readily adapt themselves to cifierent subjects. 
Take for example the tune St. Stephen’s, and 
sing it in slow measures, and in a subdued 
and solemn manner, and it will suit the hyma 
commencing “Thee we adore, Eternal name, 
and humbly own to thee.” Let this tune be 
sung in lively measures, and in a bold and 
joyous style, and it will be suitable for 
“Salvation, O the joyful sound, ’tis pleasure 
to our ears,”"* The bad taste and dull 
monotonous style in which tunes of this class 
are frequently sung, have led some persons 
to imagine that the tunes theniselves are of a 
dull and uninteresting character.t It is 
much to be regretted that an opinion so false 

*In those places of worship where the whole verse 
is given out once, the former of these verses may be 
sung in about 67 seconds, and the latter in about 
seconds, 

*Not long ago a friend of the writer being 
on a public occasion at one of the chapels in this city, 
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and prejudicial should exist in the mind of 
any person, Those who are acquainted with 
the intrinsic excellencies of the tunes in 
question, and with their great superiority for 
devotional purposes, will render important 
service to the church by using their best 
efforts to eradicate this opinion. 

The adoption of music of a right order is 
so important that every means should be used 
to secure it. Patient and persevering eftorts 
cannot fail eventually to banish from our 
sanctuaries the light, frivolous, unsubstantial 
and undevotional music which of late years 
has crept in. When the true character of 
such music is once understood by our 
churches, they will indignantly demand its 
removal from the house of God, and the 
wonder will then be that it could have been 
tolera‘ed there so long. 

The tollowing directions may be useful to 
those who are disposed to make eflorts for 
the improvement of the psalmody of the 
church, with which they usually worship. 
I, Endeavour to get your minds well stored 
with scriptural knowledge on this subject. 
II. Sirive to have your minds duly affected 
by the best motives to diligent and persevering 
labour in this good cause. Let it be be.un, 
continued, and ended in the fear of God. 
III, Sufier no discouragement to induce you 
to give up your efforts. Remember no great 
and good work is to be accomplished without 
difficulty. IV. Try to obtain the conscien- 
tious co-operation of those whose piety, 
intelligence and skill fit them for the work. 
V. Lose no suitable opportunity of diflusing 
the principle, that every person should learn 
to sing, in order that he may sing the praises 
of God. VI. Promote the immediate for- 
mation of singing classes, that adult and 
juvenile portions of the congregation may 
acquire sufficient knowledge of interval, time, 
and accert, to enable them to sing correctly. 
Vil. Make every effort for the promotion of 
regular congregational meetings for the 
practice of psalmody. In such meetings let 
attention be given to the following par- 
ticulars :—1. That a copy of the music to be 
sung be placed in the hands of every person 
present. 2. That the treble melody be sung 
only by the voices of women and children. 
3- That the counter-tenor melody be sung by 





noticed that the tunes were drawn out to an intolerable 
length ; and observing by a stop-watch the time occu- 
pied in a verse, found that ** New Sabbath,” sung to 
the words ‘‘From all that dwell below the skies,” was 
prolonged through 115 seconds; and that ‘‘ Oxford,” 
to a hymn of a similar character, was extended through 
seconds, Whereas, for a mpnes of that size, 

5 seconds would have been t for the former, 
and 66 for the latter. 




















men who have the highest voices, and also 
by such women and children as are unable 
to reach the high notes of the treble. 4. That 
men whose voices are neither very high nor 
very deep, sing the tenor melody. 5. That 
the bass melody be sung by all the men who 
have the deepest vo.ces. ‘his part being 
the foundation of the harmony of every tune, 
cannot be too well supported. 6. That all 
the melodies be sung strictly in tune. 7, That 
the insertion of additional notes in singing 
them be carefully avoided. 8. That strict 
regard be paid to the duration of every note. 
g. That the accented notes be duly observed, 
10. That the elements of each syllable be 
carefully and distinctly enunciated, so that 
every word may be imprinted upon the mind 
of the hearer, 11. That the meaning of the 
woids sung be fully apprehended, and intell.- 
gibly uttered, so that it may be distinctly 
perceived by alljpresent. 12. That devotional 
feelings be duly cuitivated and expressed ; 
for unless the heart be fully engaged in this 
exercise, and offered to God continually, 
the great end of psaimody is not attained. 
VI11. Spare no pains to ensure the use of 
such music only, as is strictly of a devotional 
and congregational character. IX. Let great 
care be taken that the lines of the hymn be 
given out in a clear and audible manner, so 
that every syilable may be distinctly heard 
by the most distant person in the congre- 
gation, 

X. Endeavour to impress the minds of 
those who officiate with a due sense of the 
dignity aud responsibility of their office. 
Caution them never to forget that on them 
is devolved the duty of assisting the people 
of God in one of the noblest and most sacred 
of all earthly engagements. And admonish 
them to stand in perpetual awe of falling into 
the sin of those who statedly enter the 
sanctuary on the Sabbath, anc at the hour 
of prayer, and then, in guilty forgetiulness of 
God, and shameless disregard of his worship, 
dare to perpetuate the ieariul enormity of 
preventing the devotions of his people, by 
thoughtless and profane exhibitions of their 
own nnhallowed skill. 

XI. Promote to the utmost of your power, 
the habit of intelligent and devotional singing 
in family worship. XII. Let all the influence 
you can command be employed to ensure to 
students for the ministry, such a course of 
instruction in psalmody, as shall fully qualify 
them to take the oversight of this department 
of worship. 

XII. Leave no means unemployed to ex- 
cite attention to this subject, and to induce all 
who offer prayer in public, habitually and 
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earnestly to plead with God for the bestow- 
ment of such influences as are needful to 
dispose and qualify his church for the devout, 
intelligent, and scriptural observance of this 
divine ordinance. 

Let such means as these be diligently, 
conscientiously, and perseveringly employed, 
and success is not doubtful. ‘Ihe psalmody 
of our churches wil] at length become such as 
shall answer all the great ends contemplated 
in its appointment. 

Reader! before I conclude this essay, let 
me disclose to you my desire, to engage your 
best services in the field of useful and impor- 
tant labour now opened before you. The day 
is fast approaching, when to have rendered 
such services will be esteemed an honour and 
a joy, and when to have withheld them will be 
accounted a degradation and disgrace. In 
prospect of that day, and in the presence 
of him to whom your qualifications are fully 
known, I now earnestly and solemnly call 
upon you to consecrate to this glorious cause 
the full measure of the influence of those 
talents which you either possess or can 
acquire, Let your answer to this appeal be 
given under the full consciousness that the 
eye of your Lord is now intently beholding 
the inmost thoughts and feelings of your heart, 
and that in the book of his remembrance your 
decision with all its eternal consequences 
will be faithfully recorded. Let nothing be 
allowed to deprive you of the future peace, 
satisfaction, and joy, which can be secured 
only by the assurance that in relation to this 
great subject, you have done that which is 
pleasing to God, honourable to yourself, and 
useful to the church. Fully confiding in the 
predictions delivered by the ancient prophets, 
and patiently labouring for their accomplish- 
ment, be it yours to look forward with an 








unwaveriag and triumphant hope, to the time 
when from on high the spirit shall be poured 
out upon all flesh, and when the earth being 
filled with the knowledge and the glory of 
the Lord, shall become one vast temple in 
which all the nations shall delight to worship 
—and which shall daily resound with the 
songs of intelligent, devotional, and 
monious praise. 

Finally, let your exertions be commenced 
in the strength and fear of God—and “be ye 
steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord, for as much as ve 
know that your labour is not ia vain in the 
Lord.” 


har- 


J. J. Watte, 
Iiminster, February, 1848. 


[Certain of the remarks in the preceding 
essay are out of date; as, for example, 
the direction IX. (page 103) respecting the 
“lining out” of the words, together with the 
strictures so unsparingly applied to the then 
prevailing use of tunes which repeated a 
given line or word in each verse. Mr. Waite 
here takes it for granted that the true form of 
a hymn-tune is that of a harmonised melody 
of suitable metre and cast of sentiment; and 
to psalmody of this nature all his remarks are 
applicable and truthful. Modern music, 
however, is very properly tending towards a 
style of psalmody in which each hymn has its 
own tune, apart from which it is never used: 
in this case the restrictions enumerated by 
Mr. Waite do not necessarily apply. 

Beyond such points as these, the earnest 
piety of the writer, and his burning zeal for 
the worthy rendering of the Service of Song, 
shine .out in every sentence; and his exhor- 
tations cannot fail to instruct and profit. 





Death of Ole Bull. 


HE death on August 18th, of Ole Bull, 
the celebrated violinist, is announced 
at Bergen. 

Ole Bornemann Bull was born at Bergen, 
in Norway, in February, 1810. 
years of age he was sent to the University of 
Christiana. From this seat of learning he 
was dismissed, owing to having temporarily 
taken charge of one of the orchestras at a 
theatre. In 1829 he went to Cassel to study 
the violin under Spohr, but was received so 
coldly that he entered at Gottingen University 
to study law. Afterwards he went to Minden, 
which he had to leave in consequence of a 
cuel. He betook himself to Paris, and was 


At eighteen ° 





reduced to such distress that he attempted 
suicide by throwing himself into the Seine, 
He was happily rescued, and through the 
kindness of a lady who recognised in him 
a likeness to her son, he made his public 
appearance as a violinist. His success was 


great and unequivocal. In seven years he 
realised a fortnne, with which, and a wife, 
he returned to Bergen in 1838. He visited 
the United States in 1843, and returned in 
1845, afterwards making a musical campaign 
through different countries. An attempt to 
establish in Norway national schools of 
iiterature and art proved a failure, and he 
was involved in such loss that he again went 
to America. ‘There he purchased 120,000 
acres of land in Pennsylvania, and tried to 
form a Norwegian colony. After a long 
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struggle he failed. In 1854 he leased in 
New York the Academy of Music for Italian 
opera, with calamitous financial results. A 
series of concerts in England and on the 
Continent ayain recruited his shattered for- 
tunes, and in 186y he revisited the United 
States, where he married in 1870 for the 
second time. Some years ago he returned to 
his native town, where, as announced, he has 
just died, Daily Telegraph. 


Husic in Australia. 


E take the following notice of the 
appearance of Mr. Henry Ketton at 

the Melbourne Opera-house from the article 
by “Andante” in the <Awstralasian-—The 
event which had given rise to so many great 
expectations, namely, the first appearance of 
Mr. Henry Ketton, the great Hungarian 
pianist and musical v/rf/woso, took place at the 
Opera-house on Saturday night, June 12th, in 
the presence of a grand audience, and I may 
say at once that the bizhest anticipations which 
could have been formed beforehand were 
fully realised, if not surpassed, by the result. 
Mr. Ketton is the happy possessor in his own 
person of every attribute which goes to the 
making of a great arust. Ie is tall in stature, 
and of fine physique. His nervous organ- 
ization is of that quick and vivid kind, that 
when in action he seems to be ten times more 
alive than it is possible for any ordinary man 
to be. He must have splendid brain power, 
from the capacity and «evelopment of the 
head: his memory seems to be without limit, 
and his imagination glows with lofty thought 
and refined imaginary. He is a musician, a 
composer, a splendid linguist, an urbane and 
most agreable gentleman in manner; and 
altogether I think Mr. Ketton is a paragon 
ofa man. He seats himself at the piano with 
the quiet air of one who is conscious of 
mastery over an intractable instrument; and 
he plays—well, I will endeavour in the course 
of these notes tu describe how he plays, 
although it will be difficult to describe in 
measured terms the surprising and delightful 
efiects he produces. There have been within 
the recollections of most of us in this country 
numbers of good pianisis whose names will 
at once recur to the experienced reader, 
each one distinguished by some characteristic 
manner of “touch” in their treatment of the 
instrument. Now, on thinking over the 
matter, after having heard Mr. Ketton play 
a great variety of high-class compositions, 
including his own, | am ata loss to say what 
is the distinguishing characteristic of his 
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touch. He is master of every variety of touch, 
and whatever the piece may be, and whoever 
the composer, the requirements of expression 
produce from him the exact touch which is 
needed. In this respect he seems to include 
in his own comprehensive style the best 
qualities of all the good players who have 
been before him, Many manners have been 
ascribed to different players, and much 
ingenuity expressed in happy terms of speech 
to realise the characteristics of touch We 
all know of the gentle, the persuasive, the 
stormy, the crisp, the sparkling, the percussive, 
the liquid, the luscious, and even the fruity— 
and have recognised that In fair degree, and 
to the initiated, these descriptions conveyed 
an intelligible idea; but they were individual 
characteristics. Mr. Ketton uses all these 
styles, and more when needed, and with such 
evident spontaneity and appropriateness as to 
show that his hands are completely under the 
control of a master mind enlightened upon 
all that concern, and sympathetic even to the 
most remote refinements of expression. I 
could illustrate this by instances which are 
already so numerous that I should not have 
Space to quote even single instances; but I 
must give a few, as qualifying the broader 
divisions of his style. ‘Take the “ Berceuse” 
of Chopin that he played on Saturday night. 
So exquisitely was this performed, that it was 
like a dream in which the sleeper imagined 
AXolian music shot through with the silvery 
chime of distant bells,—so soft, so murmur- 
ing was it, and so gentle. ‘lake, again, Mr. 
Kettens’s own “Ronde des Djinns,” and 
here was a devil’s own turmoil of clanging 
and banging in the open movement—a power 
to strike the instrument in such wise as made 
it quiver in giving out its tremendous tones ; 
and in this the player most artfully introduced 
in the second movement a series of chromatic 
scale passages that were absolutely liquid and 
glistening in their flow. Henselt’s “Flight of 
Birds” shows a chattering and at the same 
time charming succession of staccato chords 
in varying intervals, which were fluttered away 
from the finger tips without apparent exertion, 
but which any fairly good pianist may try to 
play for himself if he likes, and he will then 
understand what kind of play it is that can 
produce such effect. Ii the reader would 
like to hear the piano “picked” upon and 
thrummed on and made to change its charac- 
ter under the influence of touch as never noble 
instrument was metamorphosed before, let 
him take the first opportunity to hear Mr, 
Ketten play Gottschaiks’s “Banjo.” Again, 
another variety of touch is exquisitely dis- 
played in Mr. Kettens’s treatment of Mendel- 
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ssohn’s “Scherzo” music—ihose fairy flights of 
fancy which exhibit so beautifully the bright and 
playful side of the master's imagination; and 
higher than all these is his treatment of those 
rich compositions in which the opulence and 
grandeur of the mind of Beethoven enrich each 
charming “subject” with thronging harmonies. 
In the hands of players of ordinary merit these 
“subjects” become smothered in their surround- 
ings, but it is the magic of this player's art that 
by the keenest and most refined discrimination of 
touch the theme is made to grow out of its setting 
and to develope as a lovely flower is developed to 
be the crowning glory of the luxuriant plant that 
bears it. 


KRusical Education Abroad. 


The following is Dr. Hullah’s report on Musical 
Instruction on the Continent, issued by the Education 
Department :— 


My Lorps,—Having been honoured by your 
Lordships with instructions to report on musical 
instruction in elementary schools in certain parts 
of the Continent, I left England on the [4th 
of April last, and after visiting Switzerland, 
Wurtemberg, Bavaria, Austria, Saxony, Prussia, 
Ifolland, and Belgium, returned home on the 22nd 
of July. Of these several countries I visited each 
of the capitals, and made various excursions to 
places near to or between them. Furnished with 
letters from the English Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to Her Majesty's Representative at these 
capitals, I was at once through them put in direct 
communication with officers in each of the edu- 

. cation departments, with school inspectors, and 
heads of colleges and schools, by whom every 
opportunity was afforded me of carrying out your 
Lordships’ instructions, To these noblemen and 
gentlemen I would here express my grateful 
sense of their very courteous and intelligent assis- 
tance. 

I believe I am correct in stating that this 
mission of mine was the first of its kind ever 
undertaken with, or even without, such author- 

jsation as I was favoured with by your Lord- 
ships. Information has from time to time been 
sought and obtained, through the agency of the 
Foreign Office, in respect to the constitution and 
management of the various musical conservatories 
of Europe, as well as upon many questions of 
general musical interest. But the condition or 
practice of musical instruction in elementary 
schools has never before, I believe, been ascer- 
tained, certainly, never before been recorded! nor 
indeed do schools in any considerable number 
seem to have been ever visited by a musician. 
About a century since, Dr. Burney, the eminent 
musical historian, visited France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, with a view to the collection of materials 
for his history, and he published the results of 
his visit in one of the most delightful books of 
travel extant. But, save on a single occasion, he 
does not appear to have ever set foot in an 
elementary school, or, save in an instance to which 
I shall have occasion to refer, to haye paid any 
special attention to the character or extent of 
the musical instruction given in such schools. 
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Another musician, Mr, Edward Ilolmes, the 
biographer of Mozart, some fifty years later, 
made and subsequently published the results of 
a “Ramble among the Musicians of Germany ;” 
but in this very pleasant book the word “school,” 
in the sense wherein I had to consider it, is not, 
I think, to be found. No doubt education in 
foreign countries has been largely and ably 
treated in later times, more especially in the 
elaborated “reports” addressed to the Education 
Comiuissions of 1861 and 1864, by the rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold; but music in elementary schools has been 
but slightly treated by any, or altogether left un- 
touched by all, of these writers. 

On a subject respecting which no trustworthy 
information was accessible, foregone conclusions 
were not likely to be formed. If there were any 
feeling likely to be entertained beforehand in 
regard to it by an enquirer like myself, it would 
be one of large expectancy as to German achieve- 
ment therein. “The admiration of German taste 
in the science (of music)” says Mr. Holmes, to 
whom I have just referred, “has produced in 
some a ludicrous exaggeration of respect towards 
people who have no claim to it; so much so, that 
the mere use of the (German) language has spread 
a charm over the very sugar bakers and tailors 
of the metropolis,” for “the authority of one born 
in Mozart’s country and speaking like him would 
scarce be questioned.” I can hardly plead guilty 
to the blind acceptance of everything German 
suggested in this passage; but, recognising in the 
Germans the people who in modern times have 
given to the world the most and the best musical 
works, | hope to be pardoned for having expected 
to find the readers and performers of these more 
numerous in their country than in any other; 
and the teachers, in whatever class of school, 
more skilful, and the methods of teaching better. 
Ilow far. these expectations have been justified 
will be seen hereafter. I need only say that I 
have recorded my impressions as I received them, 
and that the report I have herewith the honour 
to present to your Lorships is the result of notes 
of what I saw and heard, made in the schools I 
visited, or within a few hours of leaving them. 
My inquiries were here and there attended with 
some difficulty. In one or two places I found all 
work suspended for many days; in others, classes 
in process of re-formation; but on’ the whole 
means have been afforded me of presenting a 
faithful picture of the present condition of musical 
instruction in the different countries I visited, 
countries wherein such instruction is commonly 
supposed to be given under the most favourable 
circumstances, 

SwITZERLAND. 

There being no English Minister at Basle, my 
first enquiries were answered by reference to 
Herr Schulinspector Hess Burchhardt, from whom 
I learned, to my dismay, that all the schools in 
the Canton would be in vacation for at least ten 
days. He was good enough, however, to suggest 
that possibly Herr Schaublin of the Basle Orphan- 
age might be able to show me the results of seme 
of his teaching; the majority of his pupils being, 
alas! without homes other than that of which he 
was the director, or as he fitly called, “ Vater.” 
Ilerr Schaublin, as I learned subsequently, is a 
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considerable authority in Germany as in Swit- 
zerland, on musical instruction generally. This 
authority he has attained to by the publication 
of a text-book, several collections of “ Lieder,” 
some pamphlets on musical education, and by the 
exercise of much skill as a teacher. Ile received 
me most kindly, and readily responded to my 
wishes to hear his classes, although as elsewhere 
throughout the Canton, they were in a dis- 
organized state. In a short time he collected 
together such of his “children” as were available, 
about eighty in all, boys and girls. They sang me 
five or six pieces, in two or three parts, in good 
time and tune, and with (not too much) expres- 
sion. He then selected from these a smaller num- 
ber, who had been longer under instruction, and 
set them to work on a song altogether new to 
them. The practice of this he prefaced by a 
catechetical lecture on various, points in it, key, 
time, modulation, and the like. They then read 
the notes, first without musical intonation, and 
then with calling them A, B, C, ete. The song 
was short, of sixteen bars only, and certainly easy. 
They mastered it thoroughly in less than three 
quarters of an hour. When this had been done, 
with Herr Schaublin’s permission I wrote on the 
board a passage of four bars in C, with a single 
modulation (into G), which, after two or three 
failures, they achieved successfully. Ilerr Schau- 
blin never sang with his pupils. When they read 
falsely, he stopped them, that they might, if 
possible, correct themselves, It they failed in 
doing this, he selected one pupil, whom doubtless 
he knew to be in advance of the others, and 
never ceased till he or she made the necessary 
correction, which was soon adopted by the rest 
of the class. In the Orphanage (Weisenhaus) 
there are about one hundred and sixty children, 
who remain there on the average, six years. On 
their entry they sing for a short time “by ear” 
only, afterwards from notes. I came away from 
the institution strongly impressed with the 
director's skill as a teacher. His method is 
obviously as effective as his manner of applying 
it is firm and kindly. The lesson at which I 
assisted, given, as I have said, under very great 
disadvantages, raised my expectations of what 
I was yet to hear to a very high pitch; 
expectations, as will be seen hereafter, by no 
means always realised. 

There being for the moment no further fic ld for 
observation in Basle, I went next day to Berne, 
where Her Majesty’s représentative, Sir Horace 
Rumbold, put me at once into commanication 
with the Minister of Public Institutions, Herr 
Bizius, who was so good as to place at my dis- 
position one of his staff, Herr Wilhelm Berchten, 
by whom I was accompanied to every school I 
visited in and about Berne. Though here the 
schools are not generally closed, as at Basle, the 
classes in them were heard to some disadvantage, 
being all in a state of recent or actual re-forma- 
tion. One at Buri, four miles from Berne, and 
to which my attention had been especiall 
directed before entering the Canton, was close 
I found the schoolmaster recreating himself in 
his garden; but his pupils, alas, were altogether 
beyond the reach of call, But I was rewarded 
for my visit to another school (in the Soulgenbase) 
by hearing successively no fewer than five classes 
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in various stages of advancement. The highest 
of these (of boys and girls together) showed much 
readiness in singing notes named, and in naming 
notes vocalized by the teacher. Both these exer- 
cises are largely employed in Swiss schools. | 
wrote on a board two passages, both of which, 
after one or two partial failures, were sung 
correctly. In another school (Einwohner-Madchen 
Schule) I subsequently heard a lesson given to 
about thirty young ladies, who sang both toge- 
ther, and at one time, dictated passages of some 
difficulty, and afterwards two or three part songs, 
as | was given to understand, from sight. This, as 
as might have been expected from the ages .and 
station of the pupils, was the most accomplished 
claas | had yet heard, I assisted afterwards at an 
entrance examination for the admission to the 
teacher’s department of the same institution. Of 
the thirteen candidates, only one partially failed. 
The remaining twelve showed much coal 
meeting the requirements of the examiner, They 
also sang each a song from memory. ‘The results 
of this examination were especially valuable as 
evidence of the goodness of the teaching in the 
different elementary schools wherein they had 
been trained, On another day I made an excur- 
sion, as always accompanied by Herr Berchten, 
to the Normal School (for masters) at Minchen- 
buchsee, Here again the classes were in process 
of re-arrangement. Nevertheless my visit was an 
interesting one. The musical instructor, Herr 
Klee, gave a first singing lesson to a class of about 
forty, and then a pianoforte lesson to a class of 
ten. These latter were exercised on as many 
pianofortes placed in one of several of the rooms 
in a building isolated from the rest of the school. 
It contains no less than thirty pianos, made by 
Steiner, of Berne, at a cost of sixteen shillings 
each, and which, though fourteen years in use, 
were still in fair condition. The method of 
instruction in singing ‘is, with trifling varieties, 
identical with that employed elsewhere in Berne. 
The sol-fa syllables are used at first for very 
simple passages, chiefly in C, and without modu- 
lation. More advanced music is read to the 
alphabetical names of notes, A, B, C, ete., with 
the German inflections is and ¢s, for sharp and flat 
notes. Thus C sharp is called Cis, and D flat Des ; 
D sharp Dis, E flat Ms; and so on, The effect on 
tho ear of these sibilants, in keys requiring many 
inflected notes, is unspeakably grotesque and 
hideous. To be continued. 


Hea ANTHEMS AND HYMNS, pub- 
lished in ‘*Choral Harmony,” in penny numbers, 
7 The Lord is my Shepherd = - - - Lleyel. 
14 Make a joyful noise . - R. A, Smith. 
17. Sing unto God - - . Do. 
31 The Earth is the Lord's - - . Doe. 
48 O praise the Lord eran 
With Songs and Honours sounding loud Haydn. 
59 f Hymn of Thanksgiving . - - Mason. 
a Blessed be the Lord : . R. A. Smith. 
140 O praise the Lord : - . - Weldon. 


143 Harvest March, Song, and Hymn - Frwle. 
144 O Lord, how manifold are thy Works Do. 
1460 Harvest March and Hymns - . Do. 


154 Bless the Lord, O my Soul . - Mozart. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh : Johnstone, Hunter & Co. 
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Sight-singing #icthods. 


ETTERS upon this and kindred subjects 
have appeared from time to time in the 
columns of Zhe Musical Standard. Last week 
we stated our intention of reprinting a portion 
of this correspondence ; but as it raises many 
points in which our readers interested, we shall 
print the greater part in full, and indicate the 
nature of the remainder. By way of introduc- 
tion, we commence with the following editorial 


article from Zhe Musical Standard of April 
17th :— 


Dr. HULLAn’s Report, a portion cf which we 
print this week, will please many people, but to some 
it will give offence. He is very severe with the Cheve 
system, which we think deserves all he has said about 
it. He also falls heavily across our friends of the 
Tonic Sol-fa, whe are no doubt well able to take care 
of themselves. Zhe Tonic Sol-fa Reporter for April 
takes up that part of Dr. HULLAH’s Report which 
refers to their system, and grapples stoutly with the 
doughty warrior who has attacked them. If Dr. Hut- 
LAH would come down into the arena instead of fring 
heavy shots from his impregnable citadel, there might 
be a very pretty hand-to-hand fight, and if it were 
carried on in good temper we are sure the best cause 
woul! be the gainer. We certainly do not see what 
necessity there was, at first, to introduce a new system 
at all; but as our Tonic Sol-fa friends admit that their 
sysiem is intended as an introduction to the staff- 
notation (and a capital introduction it is) we must not 
quarrel with them, though we think an introduction 
might have been devised which would have been quite 
as effectual without leaving so much to unlearn when 
the staff-notation is finally adopted by the learner. If 
they can justify their system from this point of view, we 
shall be glad to give them space. 


An invitation so cordial who could resist ? 
Each one of the Methods must needs “ march 
to the battlefield,” and fight for creed and 
notation. The first to come to the front was 
the Chevé Method, in defence of which letters 
by Mr. G. D. Bullen appeared on April 24th 
and May Sth. These letters leave untouched 
the issue raised by our contemporary, their 
aim being to prove, rst, that certain statements 
in Dr. Huttan’s Report (referring to the use 
of this method at Geneva and elsewhere) are 
incorrect, and 2nd, that the French notation 
is easier than that of the Tonic Sol-fa. The 
first of these points does not concern us. As 
to the second, it is difficult to understand how 
the French notation can be the easier, for, 
while it employs numerals on a principle iden- 
tical with that on which Tonic Sol-fa uses the 
sol-fa initials, its pupils do not vocalize the 
numerals, but they sol-fa precisely as is done 
by Tonic Sol-fa and Letter-note singers : the 


wotk which, in the case of a juvenile at least, 
is probably quite enough to turn the scale in 
javcur of the Tonic Sol-fa notation. But, as 























we hold that the staff notation, with the aid of 
sol-fa initials, is as simple and efficacious as 
either, and vastly more convenient for the 
purposes of musical literature, it is quite unne- 
cessary for us to consider which of the two 
notations is preferable: this point our readers 
can determine for themselves on comparing 
the following specimens :— 
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The next war-cry comes from the camp of 
the Fixed po-ists, in the shape of a letter from 
Mr. J. Conway Brown (4. Mus. and Fellow 
T.C.L.) which appeared in Zhe Musical Stan- 
dard ot May 22nd, and is as follows :— 


Your leading article of the 17th ult., on Dr. Hullah’s 
report, invites discussion on the Tonic Sol-fa and other 
methods of teaching singing ; and now that money is to 
be granted by the Educational Council for music teach- 
ing in elementary schools, it is just as well that the 
subject should be thoroughly ventilated. 

In his preface to ‘‘ Time and Tune,” Dr. Hullah 
certainly does ‘* come down into the arena” with alle- 
gations against the Tonic Sol-fa method which I have 
never heard answered, and which appear to Me unan- 
swerable. Of these, nothing at present. 

There is, however, one aspect in which the method 
has not, to my knowledge, been discussed; and it 
would be interesting to know what the Tonic Sol-faists 
have to say about it. If the Tonic Sol-fa were only 
used (as professedly intended) as an introduction to the 
Staff, there might be no mischief done. That it is not 
so, is proved by the oratorios, &c., published in the 
Tonic Sol-fa notation. A student who really wished to 
learn the Staff notation would have learned it before he 
got to the ** Messiah” or ‘‘ Elijah.” It may be taken 
for granted, that many, if not most, of Mr. Curwen’s 
disciples utterly ignore the actual pitch of the sounds 
they sing ; some teachers even boasting that their pupils 
never know whether they are singing A, B, C, D, E, F, 
or G. 

Now, no experienced voice-trainer can be blind to 
the importance of singing every note in its proper regis- 
ter. Signor Randegger is very clear on this point, in 
his admirable ‘Singing Primer,” laying down that 
“the chest-register must never on any account be 
forced up beyond treble E on the first line, in soprano 
and mezzo-soprano voices.” 

Can this careful adjustment of the “register” to the 
‘*note” be observed when the actual pitch is ** un- 
known?” Is there not abundant experience of *‘ not 





: | only a harsh, coarse, unpleasant sound, but certain and 
pupils thus perorm a mental operation of | 


converting numerals into sol-fa syllables—a | 


erious damage to the vocal organs,” which Signor 
Ktandegger gives as the result of undue forcing up of 
the chest-register? | Multitudes of choir-boys in their 
endeavour to do their best, invariably shout from their 
chests notes which ought to be sung in their medium 
registers even when there is no éeacher (?) inciting them 
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to try yt rem een with uplifted heads, open mouths, 
and the fullest force their lungs possess. On the other 
hand, very young children, in my experience, are readily 
made te understand the difference between the chest and 
medium registers; and, when taught to sing from a 
staff, and to avoid using the chest-register for all notes 
above the staff, they very soon show marked improve- 
ment in compass, volume, and quality of voice. Then 
there is no necessity for that wholesale transposition 
which the Tonic Sol-fa appears to require in chants, an- 
thems, &c. Of all musical imstruments, I contend that 
the voice most requires that the performer shall know 
the pitch of the sound he produces ; and as long as the 
Sol-faists ignore this, they must be doing incalculable 
and irreparable injury to the delicate mechanism of the 
voices (especially of the younger ones) under their influ- 
ence 


This promptly “fetched” a reply from Mr. 
Robert Griffiths, secretary of the Tonic Sol-fa 
College, in the next week’s number :— 


With reference to the letter of Mr. Conway Brown in 
your last issue, permit me to say that if he will examine 
**The Standard Course” and the “ Teacher’s Manual” 
which are the authorized Text books of the Tonic Sol-fa 
method, he will find that the promoters of that method 
attach as much importance to the proper use of the 
registers in singing, as the teachers of singing by any 
other mode, 

Mr. Conway Brown, like many others, jumps at con- 
clusions with reference to the Tonic Sol-fa method, and 
tushes into priat with objections that are groundless, 
He would be better employed in spending a few hours 
in making himself thoroughly acquainted with its prin- 
ciples, 


Mr. Brown writes again cn July 3rd to the 
following effect :— 


It is with very little hesitation that I venture to beg 
enough of your valuable space to notice Mr. Robert 
Gnifhith’s reply to my enquiry concerning Tonic Sol-fa 
and voice-registers. 

Before troubling you at all on the subiect, I had well 
examined a “Standard Course” in my possession : 
indeed, a portion of my letter was quoted therefrom. 
Having, however, learned that a new edition had !ately 
appeared, I at once sent for a copy of the same, in 
which there is certainly a large amount of instruction 
concerning voice-training and registers. A cursory 
perusal of the book would lead any one to suppose that 
voicc-training was an essential part of the course, but a 
more minute investigation shows that such is not the 
case. Many passages in the work might be cited to 
prove this statement, but quite sufficient is a portion of 
the ** Notice” prefixed to the first page, where it will 
be found that voice-training, and some other topics 
‘‘may, however important, be reckoned as non-essen- 
tials and will have to be omitted in many classes.” In 
the ‘* Index of Topics,” voice-training is very properly 
made to include all relating to registers. 

The Tonic Sol-fa method és used in 3,756 elementary 
schools. How many thousands of children in these 
schools are taught to sing without ary knowledge of 
their voice-register? For these helpless little ones I 
plead : let them be properly taught or not at afl. 


This letter was answered by Mr. Griffiths 
in the next week’s number; but, before 
proceeding, the order of dates requires the 
insertiwn here of a letter from Mr. D. Colville, 
which appeared in the same number as Mr. 
Brown’s. The question dealt with in Mr. 
Colville’s communication is, however, distinct 
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from that debated by the two former corres- 
pondents ;: his letter is as follows :— 


As you are kind enough to invite correspondence on 
the subject of sight-singing methods, permit a word or 
two on the respective merits of the movable Do and the 
fixed DO systems. In your number tor May 22nd, a 
correspondent, Mr. J. Conway Brown, remarks: “Io 
his preface to ‘Time and Tune’ Dr. Hullah certainiy 
does ‘come down into the arena’ with allegations 
against the Tonic Sol-fa method which I have never 
seen answered, and which appear to me unanswerable.’ 
It is out of my province to defend the Tonic Sol-fa 
Notation, which, in my opinion, is wholly unnecessary ; 
but I hold that the movable bo, if applied to the staff 
at}the outset, is not only entirely free from the objections 
raised by Mr. Brown, but also vastly preferable to the 
fixed po. Therefore, leaving Tonic Sol-ta to defend 
itself in this matter, permit me to deal briefly with 
arguments advanced by Dr. Hullah against movable Do 
methods in general, and the Letter-note method in par- 
ticular. But, before proceeding, let it be clearly under- 
stood that I offer no objection whatever to the much 
debated regulation in the educational code, which neces- 
sitates a knowledge of the ordinary notation. If the 
Tonic Sol-fa notation is allowed the advantage de- 
manded, then all other methods and notations can claim 
a similar favour ; but if not, not. So far as Letter-note 
teachers are concerned, I believe they will view the new 
arrangement with satisfaction, and carry it out to the 
best of their abiliry. 

Although Dr, Hullah’s arguments are easily answered 
they have been passed by in silence for a number of 
years, probably because what is the business of every- 
body is the business of nobody—the movable DO mes 
thods being somewhat numerous. I must, therefore, take 
my first — from Dr. Hullah’s Official Report 
on Musical Instruments, Books, etc., in the London 
International Exhibition of 1871. 1 select this particu- 
lar instance, partly because it is the earhest and fullest 


criticism I have seen, and the arguments have been 
repeated over and over again in various forms; partly 
because Letter-note was one of the movable Do methods 


attacked. In his report Dr. Hullah remarks: ‘* With 
the first modulation the movable po entirely fails him 
(the beginner) ; for, even under the most learned and 
skilful teacher, he cannot apply it consistently without 
renouncing every advantage it is supposed to and ought 
to give him, The following passage, which includes 
the two commonest modulations in use, will illustrate 
my meaning :— 
DoMiSiDo Si 
MiSi Do DoSol Fa DoSiDo 
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In the second har the scale changes from C to G. If 
this change begin with the bar, the first note of it 
should be called the Mi, because it is the third of the 
new scale G. In this case the syllables with which 
the student has been taught to associate an ascending 
major third (Do M1) are to be his guide in taking a 
descending minor second. Mf the moculation begin with 
the second note (of bar 2) his plight is still worse, since 
he has to reach a note for witich his ear is unprepared 
by anything that has gone before by the aid of two 
identical syflables (st si), with which he has hitherto 
associated a unison.” 
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After which follow remarks of a similar kind | 
respecting the 7th and Sth notes, and concerning 
the christening of the 7th, 10th, and |lth notes 
by different sol-fa names, although the same in 
pitch. This is what Dr. Hullah says movable po- 
ists ought to do if they mean to be truthful, but if 
he expects them to sol-fa in this way merely be- 
cause he thinks so, he expects too much. It does 
not follow thet because a man mounts a hobby he 
must ride it to death; even the strictest teetotaller 
partakes medicinally, even the straitest Sabbatarian 
permits works of necessity and mercy, and sup- 
posing (which, however, | deny) that regard for 
consistency would compel the movable po-ist to 
change his sol-fa here, expediency (a law equally 
strong) forbids it. But, says the argument, we 
renounce every advantage the movable po is sup- 
posed to confer. Not so; and a single illustration 
will show why. ‘The fixed po, so far as it can show 
the tonality (position in the key) of the notes, is 
like a fixed clock, it is right only once in every 12 
hours; the movable po is like a well-timed chro- 
nometer which is correct at all hours; and the 
movable po, not moved when the key changes, re- 
sembles a timepiece which its owner, for his own 
convenience or as a hint to tardy visitors, keeps an 
hour fast. In the latter case the ability to ascer- 
tain the correct time remains as before to those 
who know how the clock is; so, to us who know 
how the sol-fa is, the tonality is as ascertainable as 
before, although, to persons who do not know, both 
time and sol-fa are wrong. But it may be objected 
that modulation is the rule, its absence the excep- 
tion, and, therefore, movable po-ists must either be 
always changing sol-fa, or else always sol-faing in 
antagonism to their own principle of po for the 
keynote. I think it can be shown that neither 
theoretical consistency nor practical expediency 
call for a change of sol-fa here or in a similar case. 
Ist, as to theory. Before Dr. Hullah can show 
the shadow of a reason for a change of sol-fa, he 
must prove that his example contains a change of 
key. - Now, I hold it does not; true, it includes 
progressions which, if followed up, would effect a 
modulation, but failing this no modulation occurs, 
and consequently no change of sol-fa is requisite 
or even permissible from a theoretical point of 
view. In support, let me quote an authority or 
two. Dr. Hullah himself says (Grammar of Musi- 
cal Harmony, page 72) “ It will be understood that 
no modulation is confirmed till the discord of the 
dominant seventh followed by the tonic (the 
perfect cadence) of the new scale has been heard.” 
Just so; the modulations here are not confirmed, 
and consequently there is, in point of fact and of 
law, no modulation ; the dominant took up its pen 
to sign a decree changing the key, but, changing 
its mind instead, put the pen down again, and the 
key remained where it was. Professor Macfarren, 
again, states the case thus (Rudiments of Ilarmony 











does not modulate, it is quite certain that theo- 
retical consistency does not necessitate a change of 
sol-fa; conseqently, all the faults which Dr, Hul- 
lah condemns being the result of an unopportune 
change of sol-fa, and as nobody would dream of 
changing here, Dr. Hullah’s facts are imaginary, 
and his arguments water. 

2nd, as to expediency. As Dr. Hullah has so 
clearly shown the inconvenience which would re- 
sult from a change of sol-fa in a case like. the one 
in question, it is unnecessary for me to say more 
on this head. I quite agree with him here, and 
have much pleasure in assuring him that no mov- 
able vo teacher is likely to inculcate a change of 
sol-fa in such a passage. But it will be asked, 
Hlow about the connection between the sol-fa 
syllable and the sound, and how does a movable po 
pupil help himself in cases like the one instanced 
by Dr. Hullah? The question is a fair one, and I 
shall endeavour to answer it along with another 
objection in a succeeding paragraph. 

Dr. Hullah’s next stricture assumes the form of 
faint praise ; he remarks, “I must do the advocates 
of this method the justice to say that they do not 
generally consistently carry out their own prin- 
ciples. Their practice is better than their theory. 
They persistently call the tonic with which a 
piece of music begins and ends, po, without refer- 
ence to the modulations through which it may 
pass . . . . . thus tacitly giving up every- 
thing for which they had contended; or des they 
give up sol-faing any but the simplest and most 
elementary music.” I do not quite undersand 
whether Dr. Hullah is here referring to the work 
of teaching to sing at sight, or to the exercise of 
the sight-singing art when taught; I must, there- 
fore, glance at the matter from beth points of 
view. 

In training, the pupil is taught to sol-fain both 
ways, viz., chromatically with inflected syllables, 
and also by changing sol-fa, and the result of this 
training is that he is able to adopt either way, 
according to the necessities of the case. In the 
letter-note method, both ways are taught by means 
of such exercises as the following :— 


MI FA SOL SOL FI SOL LA FI SOL TI FI SOL 





DOTI DO RE TI DO MI TI DO 


In this exercise, the sol-fa syllbles printed above 
the staff are those for the key in which the tune is 
set ; those underneath, for the key to which it is 
supposed to have modulated ; and the processes em- 
ployed may be described thus: The pupil is first 
caused to sol-fa the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th measures, 
using the lower set of syllables; next, the whole ex- 
ercise, employing the upper set of of syllables; and 





page 60) “Certain chromatic chords may be em- 
ployed, which, if they proceed to chords character- 
istic of the original key, induce no modulation.” 
And Dr. Stainer says (Theory of Harmony, page 
158) “ The establishment of a new key is termed a 
modulation. The mere introduction of chords or 


then he is made to change sol-fa at every possible 
point, so as to acquire facility in changing, and 
also to find out by actual experience the best point 
at which to change. The pupil is, in faet, taught 
to think in either key, and to effect the efrange * 
often or as seldom, as rapidly or as slowly as be 





progressions from unrelated keys does not consti- 
tute a modulation ; a cadence of such sort as will 
determine the new key must be heard.” As all 
agree that a passage such as the one in question 


chooses. This, then, will reply to the ion left 
unanswered in a preceding paragraph: the proeesse 
of teaching train the pupil to the connection be 
tween sol-fa syllable and sound; they are gone abot! 


























for this very purpose; and, although a beginner 
cannot accomplish the work at first, he will not 
have begun long before he has acquired the neces- 
sary skill. 

Next, from the other point of view—that of the 
matured sight-singer. Unless I misapprehend Dr. 
Hullah, his doctrine appears to be—Once a sol-fa- 
ist, always a sol-faist; for thus I understand his 
remark about giving up “sol-faing any but the 
simplest and most elementary music.” But the 
whole aim of a sight-singing method, whether 
movable po or any other, is, or ought to be, to 
train to sing at sight, not merely to sol-fa at sight. 
To train to sing at sight without first teaching to 
sol-fa at sight (or something equivalent to the 
latter) is probably as difficult as to inculcate men- 
tal arithmetic without preliminary study of the 
slower method. Both ways, however, have their 
use and their season, and it is just the same with 
the movable po. Audible sol-faing is for the sight- 
singer who has not yet attained his majority; but 










































































' mental sol-faing is a higher stage, and one which 
i every singer ought to endeavour to reach. Certain 
; it is that a well-trained movable po-ist when he 
. comes to sing difficult music, will experience no in- 
a convenience whatever in mentally accomplishing 
| all the changes shown in Dr. Hullah’s example, 
y together with a hundred other feats more trouble- 
some. Quick as thought, and faster than the most 
: rapid modulations can be effected, the mental sol- 
‘a faist threads his way from key to key. 
k These remarks will, perhaps, show that another 
of of Dr. Hullah’s statements is unfounded—viz., 
- ace 
. On July 20th, a deputation interested in the 
th Tonic Sol-fa movement presented to Earl Spencer 
om and Mr. Mundella a memorial signed by 500 or 600 
bis persons requesting continued recognition of the 
ay Tonic Sol-fa notation in schools, The deputation 
the was introduced by Sir Charles Reed. Earl Spencer 
m replied, by saying, that both Mr. Mundella and 
himself attached the greatest importance to the 
value of education in music being widely spread 
among the population of the country. Ile would 
not minimise in any degree the advantages which 
ko. had been pointed out as accruing from a wide- 
spread knowledge of popular music throughout 
the country. They would consider this subject 
as an important part of the question of revising 
pove the whole method of payment. He wished to 
ne is point out that Her Majesty’s Government had 
it is not in any way commit themselves to any 
s em- change in the system of instruction in music in 
first elementary schools. The late Government intro- 
mares, duced some proposal, and both Mr. Mundella and 
le ex- himself thought it was desirable, as they valued 
,; and i 
ssible 
3) and 


Edmonton, etc. 


rom London Colleges. 
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SINGING AT SIGHT ON THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


M R. J. ADLEY, Teacher of Singing on the Letter-note Method, The Park, Tottenham, London, assisted 
LVI Miss Francis Smith (1st class Society of Arts Certificate for Pianoforte and Singing), visits St. John’s Wood, 
Ealing, Brentford, Isleworth, Kingston on Thames, Clapham, Blackheath, Lewisham, Norwood, Woodford, 


Address :-— Mr. J. Adley, The Park, Tottenham, London, fA. 
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that “the movable Do may be likened to the 
stock of the soldier, long defended by military 
authorities of a former school on the plea that in 
action he always threw it away.” (Seventh Annual 
Report). Educationally the authorities were 
right. The stock was an educational appliance 
which, although it fretted the wearer, trained 
him to walk in the ways of uprightness; in battle 
it was not needed, and could be dispensed with, 
Therefore, if Dr. Hullah were alluding to the disuse 
of the sol-fa after a certain stage had been passed, 
I should say, let it be discontinued when no longer 
necessary. But Dr. Ilullah is here referring to 
pupils; and if any movable Do pupil “ hesitates 
in naming notes,” it is because he is still a pupil— 
a fact which also appears to influence those taught 
upon Dr. Hullah’s plan in at least —_ degree, for 
he says: “ Doubtless a careless student sometimes 
forgets that B flat should be called not Si but Si, 
¥ sharp not Fa but Ve.” According to either 
method there is a certain mental work to be 
accomplished. That the movable Do method 
involves less labour is evident, for in sol-faing the 
movable Do-ist has to state the key-position of 
the note, realise mentally its tonality, and sing it; 
but with Dr. Hullah’s “ inflected syllables” the 
pupil has all these operations to perform, is also 
required to state the staff position of the note, 
and, unfortunately, the last and least important 
engages the greatest share of the pupil's atten- 
tion. 

This letter concludes here: the remainder of the cor- 
respondence we shall endeavour to iasert next month, 


very much this question of musical education, 
that before they committed themselves to any 
change they should consider the whole subject 
most carefully and most fully. They, therefore, 
declined to make any change in the system this 
year; but they would consider with very great 
care all that had been said that day on the system. 
He did not think the proposal introduced by the 
late Government would preclude their system 
from being taught. In conclusion, he assured the 
deputation that this subject would receive careful 
consideration. 

The deputation thanked his lordship and with- 
drew. 


OCKE’S MUSIC FOR “MACBETH.” All 
the choruses usually performed, the vocal score 
only, price one penny, in ‘Choral Harmony, No. §2. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Cc, 


Mr. ADLEyY has unexceptional references which he will be happy to forward, and holds first class testimonials 








“Well adapted for the purpose.”"—Mr. Hullah’s official report of the International Exhibition of 1871. 
** Nothing will be more useful to the young So/-faist than commencing the execution of it (just intonation) on an 
Intonator.”—General T. Perronet Thompson in ** Fust Intonation.” 


IINTONATORS;, 


For training to habits of just intonation, and as an aid to the self-teacher. 





Tue Intonator is an improved variety of the old “monochord,” and provides what may be 
termed a working mode o1 the musical scale or gamut. It presents to the eye a chart or dia- 
gram of the scale, with the additional advantage that it possesses the power of producing the 
sounds which a diagram can only indicate. 

As the sounds are obtained by dividing a string upon mathematical principles, they are 
strictly correct, and the Intonator may be used as a model for the voice. For this purpose it is 
greatly superior to the pianoforte, which only gives the sounds proximately. The Intonator 
also provides examples of sounds which are not to be found on the pianoforte, such as the 
difference between the sharp and the flat, also the acute and grave forms of several sounds; and 
as no skill is required to use it, the instrument is specially valuable for purposes of self-teaching. 


The Intonator consists of a catgut string, stretched on a sound board or box. The string is raised at one 
end by resting on a éridge, and is attached to a peg, by means of which it may be raised or lowered in pitch. The 
sound is produced by twanging the string, after the manner of a guitar or harp, or by means of a bow, like a 
violin ; the point on the string 'o be thus operated upoa being about an inch from the bridge. The various 
sounds of the scale are produced by stopping the string at certain points, so as to permit a longer or shorter portion 
to vibrate. For this purpose /re/s are placed underneath the string, and the operation consists in pressing down 
the string until it comes into firm contact with the required fret, when the sound is to be drawn out in either of the 
ways explained above. 

The frets are Jabelled with the sol-fa syllables or their initials, or with the numerals 1 to 7: thus DO, or 1, 
corresponds to the key-note,—RE, or 2, to the second degree of the scale,—MI, or 3, to the third degree, etc, 
and this rule apy lies quite irrespective of the pitch at which the tring may be for the time being, for the string 
performs alike in all keys, and the sounds always remain ve/atévely the same. All keys are, therefore, “‘ natural” 
upon the Intonator, and the operations of pitching the key, or transposing to another key, consist simply in 
tightening or slackenin : the string (by means of the peg) to the required pitch. ‘The pitch of the string can 
altered as much as an octave. giving the power of playing in all keys; and on these improved Intonators, by a 
simple contrivance, provision 1s made for playing m ‘two or more natural keys without altering the pitch of the 
string. The chromatic sharps or flats, or both, are given on all the Intonators. 


LIST OF PRICES, 


Fuller information, including diagrams representing the fretboards of Nos. 1 and 2, is given in a tract entitles 


** The Lntonatr and how to use it,” price twopence, post free. 


The Intonators without sound box are mounted on solid wood: the tone is weak, but sufficient for self-training. 


No, 1 INTONATOR, Price 7s. 6d. Without Sound Box, 3s. 6d. 


No. 1 provides for two natural keys without altering the string—-viz., the major and minor keys of the 
same tonic: for example, if the string is pitched at C, the player has the keys of C major and C minor befere him 
in their natural form. 


No. 2 INTONATOR, Price 7s. 6d. Without Sound Box, 3s. 6d. 


No. 2, in like manner, provides for two natural keys without re-tuning, giving the key at which the string 
is set and that a fifth higher : for insiance, if the string is tuned to C the keys of C and G are present in their 
natural form. 


No. 8 INTONATOR, es . ee eae ds Saemeee . a 
Price 10s. 


No. 3 provides for three natural 
‘ keys without altering the string— 
viz., the key at which the string is 
pitched, with those a fourth and a 
fifth higher, as, for example, the 
keys of C, F, and G: a sliding 
fretboard permits either of the 
columns to be brought under the 
string. All the chromatic sharps 
and flats are given in each column; 
the short frets to the extreme right, 
in each column, being the sharps ; 7 
and those to the extreme left, the | - 

flats, tf 
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Sold in connection with the Letter-note Singing Method by 


F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 











TWELVE REASONS 


FOR LEARNING TO 


SING AT SIGHT. 






























1. Because good CONGREGATIONAL SINGING is a thing which cannot be 
BOUGHT—it must be EARNED; and the labour required to attain excellence is often 
much less than that which results in mediocrity. 


2. Because good CONGREGATIONAL PSALMODY is easily secured when the 
singers can READ music as well as PERFORM it. 





8. Because each member of a congregation is sole proprietor and director of one 
of the pipes which swell the general hymn of praise: it is, therefore, incumbent upon 
him to lift up his voice TUNEFULLY as well as THANKFULLY. 


4. Because SINGING is a pleasing means of EDUCATION, powerful for good in 
the Day School, Sunday School, and Family. 


5. Because SINGING is a healthful, social, and inexpensive RECREATION, in 
which every member of the family, from the oldest to the youngest, is or ought to be 
able to participate. 


6. Because, if the MUSICAL FACULTY were cultivated in YOUTH, nobody 
would be obliged to say they have “no ear for music.” 


7. Because MUSICAL EDUCATION, be it much or little, should COMMENOE 
with the musical instrument provided by the Creator: if the VOICE and EAR are first 
trained, the use of all other instruments is facilitated. 
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8. Because they who are able to SING AT SIGHT can read music for them- 
selves, instead of helplessly following other people. 


ye ae 
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9, Because resorting to an instrument in order to learn a tune is a LABOUR and 
a SLAVERY quite unnecessary. 





10. Because any person who is able to sing by EAR can easily learn to sing 
by NOTE. 


ll. Because the LETTER-NOTE METHOD helps the Singer in this matter. 


12. Because a LETTER-NOTE SINGING CLASS is now commencing to which 
YOU are respectfully invited. 








Teachers wishing to issue this leaflet along with their own announcements can obtain copies at a nominal charge 
direct from the QUAVER Music Paxss, 


COLY?LUs AND BANTLEAY'S 


GRADUATED COURSE 


OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN SINGING, ON THE 


LETTER-NOTE METHOD, 


IN TWENTY-SIX LESSONS. 


‘the Songs are harmonized for Two or Four Voices, ad libitum, adapting the 
work for either Singing Class or School Training. 


Tus method, which is founded ypon the Old Ea:lish, or “Tonic” mode of solmisation, 
recognises the principle that there is, in music, r-ally but one Sca/e, although it may be 
transposed into many Aey/: consequently, thit all keys cr+, or ought to be, alike easy to the 
singer. By appending to the notes the mutia's of the Soi-fa syllables, po corresponding 
to the key-tone, and gradually withdrawing the letters as the learner proceeds, it trains 
the eye as well as the ear, enabling the beginner to tell with certainty the “Tonality” or 
“Key Relationship” of every note, aad overcoming the only objection urged against this 
mode of sol-fa-ing. Whilst, therefore, it atfords the pupil all the assistance necessary, it 
retains the staff, utilizes the important pictorial representation of pitch which it presents, 
and accustoms the learner from the outset to the musical signs in common use 


Price, in limp cloth, gilt lettered, 1s. 6d, ; in neat wrapper, 1s, 
The Songs and Exercises, published se; 1r:' 'y. under the title of “The Pupil’s Handbook,” in two 


pa... ..ise 3d. each, 


OPIN:ONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘*Its merit consists in the remarkably clear ani sim)le manner in which the instruction is conveyed, 
and in the vast amount of important musical knowl:d se which is condensed into one moderate-sized 
amphiet.” —Lvening Star. 


“The who'e of the elementary instructions Lear the impress of an intimate acquaintance, not only 
with the theory and practice of vocal music, but also with the best means of imparting instruction to the 
uninitia'ed, and every line of this part of the work is a step in advance.”— Weekly Review. 


“*We do not know a better or cheaper preceptor.”— /Vi/ness. 


‘*One of those excellent and cheap Manuals, which all young students and some old ones might with 
advantage possess . . . .~ It would really not be easy to overrate the value of these very cheap and 
compendious courses of elementary instruction.” —Musical Standard, 


‘*A great deal of care is bestowed on a proper arrangement of the lessons.” —Zdinburgh Courant. 


“ Any advantage sing: rs could gain from the sol-fa notativn, they appear to possess in this book, with 
the additional assistance which the staff imports.”—Arighton Zisnes. 


«We have very seldom indeed met with so good a Manu1!.”—Adcrdeen Journal. 
**This work is carefully done, and contains a great deal ul information on musical matters.” —Choir, 


**Retains the old notation in its entirety . . . . Coutains more useful information on the subject 
than any similar work we have seen.” —Northern Warder. 


‘‘Great pains have been taken in making this little work useful, as well for self-tuition as for the 
instructien of pupils in Classes.” —Orchestra. : 


** *Singing made easy’ is, perhaps, the best account we can give of this work. ”—Glasgow Courier. 


‘Presenting greater facilities to the vocal student than any which has hitherto fallen under our notice.” 
—Brighton Examiner. 


‘¢ he instructions are clear and satisfactory, and are very methodically arranged.”— Northern Ensign. 


“‘Combining, as this system does, the advantages of the popular Tonic Sol-fa Method with the 
benefits of the ordinary notation, it has that to recommend it which neither of these possess alone. We 
look for its speedy popularity, and we specially hope that it may be early introduced into our church classes 
and schools.”—Lnglish Presbyterian Messenger. 


«A rich and economical fund of really good musical instruction.”— Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
Advertiser. 


‘‘It is cheap, simple, effective, and compendious.”—P¢terhead Sentinel. 
**Unites all the advantages of the Sol-fa to the old method.” —Aorder Advertiser. 
‘ Admirably fitted to aid in teaching the young to sing.” —Montrose Standard. 


‘We should recommend the Letter-note method, which by engratting the initials of the sol-fa syllables 
gn the common notes virtually combines both notations.” —Goud Words. 





Tendon: F, PITMAN 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh : JOHNSTONE, HUNTER, & CQ, 





SPECIAL NOTICE. On and after January ist, 1880, only the music pages of 
THE QuAVER will be stereotyped, and, as the letter-press portion will not be reprinted 
copies of the latter cannot be obtained alter the month’s edition is sold out. 


FIRST STEPS IN MUSIGAL COMPOSITION. | 


Revised Edition, reprinted from “The Quaver.” 
Now ready :— 
Sheet 1, containing paragraphs 1 to 98 ; sheet 2, 6g to 184; sheet 3, 184 to 201 ; sheet 4, 201 to 243. 
Copies can be obtained, post free fourpence per sheet, from The Secretary of the Quaver Composition Classess 
47, Lismore Road, Lo «lon, N.W. 


Che Elementary Singing School, 


Containing (with Part 1) the Songs, Rounds, Exercises, and Diagrams in 


the ELEMENTARY SINGING MASTER, a Course of Training 


On the Letter-note Method, 


The complete work ls. and ls. 6d.: the Singing School, 6d, 


THE LETTER-NOTE VOCALIST. 


Containing Songs, Duets, ‘Trios, etc., printed in Leiter-note. Very suitable for use in Seminaries, 
Full music size, price threepence per Number. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 


HE PILGRIMS OF OCEAN, a Pastete (or Cantata compiled from the works of various 
composers), containing easy and tuneful music which includes solos, duets, choruses, 
etc., 32 pages printed in Letter-note, in wrapper or in penny numbers price fourpence. 


* Musical Associations will find this a first-rate pastete, and it cannot fail to be acceptable when rendered to a 
eral audience.’—//amilton News. 
* The whole of the music is of a thoroughly popular nature.’—//untly /-xpress. e 
) ‘From the opening song to the closing chorus, there is not a weak or indifferent piece in it.’—Aberdeen Journal. 

‘ Being printed in | etter-note, it is well adapted for mixed choirs, where some sing the old and others the new 
notation.’—Airdrie Advertiser. 

* The performance as a whole is very creditable indeed ; and if given as directed, would doubtless be very much 
appreciated by an audience.’—Falkirk /erald. 

* Sensible vocalists will thank us for directing their attention to this compilation.’——Damdéarton Le ald. 

* It is quite in the line of well-trained choirs.’—/i/eshire Journal. 

* We can heartily commend it to the attention of singing classes.’—Ayr Advertiser. 


HE CHORAL PRIMER, a course of elementary training on the Letter-note method. 

This new work contains copious illustrations of all the most usual intervals, rhythms, 
and changes of key : it gives, more concisely than the other Letter-note works, the rudiments of 
music, but the subject of /ona/ity or “mental efiect” is more fully treated. 48 pages, in wrapper 
or in penny numbers price sixpence. 


‘The system described as the /etfer-no/e method is clearly explained in the Choral /'rimer, which also contains 
capital exercises on éime, intervals, and the various major and minor keys.’—A/usical Standard. 

* Appears to be on the whole a well-arranged course of elementary training. . . Some sensible remarks are 
made on the snbject of “ mental effects.” "—Saturday Musical Review. 

* Few instruction books contain a larger amount of useful information, or more succinctly put.’—Ausical Opinion: 

‘A plain and effective method of inculcating the art of singing at sight.’—/%: thshire Constitutional. 

* A vast deal of informa ion is presented to the student in a lucid and intelligible manner.’—Stirling Journal. 

‘Combines the advantages of the old notation and the sol-fa.’—Ayr Advertiser. 

‘ Admirably adapted to promote the progress of good choral musie.'—Aderdeen Journal. 

‘One of the most thorough and intelligible text-books for elementary music that we have seen.’—Fifeshire 
Advertise. 

‘A publ.cation we can confidently recommend to all musicians,’— Alloa Y urnal. 

‘No cheaper or more lucid book of insiruction will readily be found.’—Dundee Advertiser, 

‘Teaches with singular clearness, one thing at a time, and the method is perfect.’—Orcadian, 

‘Nothing in the most improved methods of teaching the theory and practice of singing is allowed to escape 
notice, and the explanations are thorough and comprehensive,’—-//awichk Advert er. 


Tendon: F. Pitman 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Oo. 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CONNECTED WITH 


Che Aetter-note Singing Method. 


A Graduated Course of Elementary ‘Instraction in Singing, by David Colville and George Bentley. 
In this course the sol-fa letters are gradually withdrawn. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, Is.6d., in wrapper, Is. 

The Pupil’s Handbook. Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, published 
separately. In two paris, price 3d. each. 

The Letter-note Singing Method, Elementary Division. A course of elementary instruction in 
singing, by David Colville : in this course the notes are lettered throughout. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, 1s.6d., in 
wrapper, Is, 

"The Choral Guide. Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, published 

separately. In two parts, price 3d. each. 

The Junior Course. A course of elementary practice in singing, by David Colville. Arranged for two 
trebles with ad /ib, bass, and suitable for schools or junior classes. In penny numbers. 

The Choral Primer, A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this course the notes are 
lettered throughout. Price sixpence, in wrapper or in penny numbers. 

The Elementary Singing Master. A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this 
course the sol-fa letters are gradually withdrawn. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, 1s.6d., in wrapper, Is. 

The Elementary ‘Singing School. Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above 
course, published separately. In two parts, price 3d. each. 

Penny Educators, the notes lettered throughout. These are educational numbers of Choral Harmony, 
each of which illustrates a given subject: they may be used to supplement the larger works, or will themselves 
provide outline Courses of Instruction. The following are already pubhshed : Choral Harmony No. 110, Practice 
in Simple ‘Time; No. 111, Triplets and Compound Time ; Nos. 113 and ~—s, Modulation. Other numbers are in 
preparation. 

Fourteen Glees for Men’s Voices. In wrapper, price 4d. 

The Choral School. In fourpenny parts, each containing five or six numbers of Choral Harmony, 
classified according to the order of their difficulty. INTERMEDIATE, Parts IV., V., XIIL. and XIV.: ADVANCED, 
Parts VI,, VIII., XVI, XVII. and XIX. ; Upper, Parts XI., XII., XV., XVIIL and XX. 

First Steps in Musical Composition. Now appearing in THE QUAVER. 

Twelve Reasons for Learning to Sing at Sight. A leaflet for gratuitous distribution, price 
6d. per hundred, or 1d. per dozen. 

Pupil’s Certificates of Proficiency. All teachers of the Letter-note Method are urged to use the certifi- 
cate in their classes as a test and stimulus: blank certificates, 10d. per dozen, post free. Choral Harmony No. 163 
contains the Examination Paper for the Elementary Certificate. 

Charts and Diagrams, Printed on cardboard, one penny each : 1, The Scale, with the tonality of the 
sounds ; 2, Time Tabie and Time Names ; 3, Modulation Table; 4, The Minor Mode, with the tonality of the 
sounds. 

Wall Sheets, containing a diagram of the Scale. Zn preparation. 

Intonators, 3s.6d. and upwards. A musical instrument, and pattern of tune for teacher or pupil. 

The Transposition Index. A eard with a movable index, useful for the purpose of explaining the 
theory of keys, transposition, modulation, &c. Price 6d. 

ing Books for use in connection with any method of instruction. Colville’s ** Elementary Course,” 
frice in cloth, Is. 3d. ; ia wrapper, two parts 4d. each. ‘‘ Elementary Practice,” same prices. 

The Quaver, with which is published CHorAL I1ARMONY, a monthly musical journal, price one penny, 
incluc ing from four to eight pages of part-music. 

Choral Harmony, 4 collection of part-music, in penny numbers, of which about 150 are at present 
issued. Each number contains from four to eight pages, printed either in letter-note or in ordinary notation. Lists 
of contents on application. 

Choral Harmony in Shilling Parts. Part I. contains Nos. 1 to 16; Part 11., Nos. 17 to 34; 
Part one Ly 35 to 50. 

al Harmony in Volumes. Vol. I., containing Nos. 1 to 50, and Vol. II., containing Nos. 51 
to io wf in cloth, price 4s. each. 

The Letter-note Vocalist, Full music size, price 3d. per number, containing Songs, Duets, Trios, 
etc., printed inletter-note, 

Basy Cantatas, etc. Dawn of Spring, price 4d. : Advent of Flora, 6d. : Harvest Home, 6d. = 
Pilgrims of Ocean (printed in letter-note), 44. 

The Treasury Hymnal. Sacred Songs arranged for four voices with accompaniment, and printed im 
letter-note. Bound in cloth, price 3s.6d., also in penny numbers. 

The Children’s Harmonist. Sacred and secular Songs, arranged for treble and alto with ad. id. 
bass. Printed in letter-note. Bound in cloth, 1s.6d., also in penny numbers. 

Locke’s “Macbeth” Music, All the choruses usually performed, in vocal score, price one penny, 
in Choral Harmony No. 52, 

For Christmas and New Year. Choral Harmony, Nos. 7, 11, 73, 97, 126, 127, 128, 135, 148, 
156, 157, 362, 174, etc. 


_ 


London : F, Pitman, 20, icernen Rew, Edinburgh : Jebustens, Hunter & Oo 
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Chorus from “Moses in Egypt.” 
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NIGHT'S SHADE NO LONGER, 
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NIGHT'S SHADE NO LONGER. 


[Continued in our next. 





